Last month the News Lerrer prosaically recorded that Dr. Robert T. Orr, Cura- 
tor of Birds and Mammals, had attended a meeting of the American Society of 
Mammalogists held August 24-27 at Higgins Lake, Michigan. Owing to lack of 
time, space, perspective, and a running start, the editors failed to inform the readers 
of all the relevant details. 

Dr. Orr attended the meeting referred to specifically to report his recent studies 
of “Growth and Behavior of the Pallid Bat (Antrozous pallidus) in Captivity.” 
Arriving en route at Chicago in the early hours of the evening of August 23, he 
repaired to the Stevens Hotel and hopefully approached the registration desk. As he 
started to inquire about a room, he heard expressions of excitement from several 
quarters, and looked around to discover that a bat had followed him into the lobby, 
and was flying about in that erratic, carefree fashion that causes strong men to duck 
and ladies to clutch their hair and emit shrill, inarticulate cries. 

This bat, we hasten to assert, was not a bat Dr. Orr had brought with him, nor 
was it a member of the Academy’s bat colony that had got lonesome and followed 
him east. It was a Chicago bat, and a total stranger. 

Dr. Orr, yielding to the urge that has made him one of the foremost students of 
bats in North America, began chasing this bat around the lobby of one of the 
world’s largest hotels. In a few moments he was joined by two bell-boys armed with 
brooms. “Hit it gently,” Dr. Orr adjured them. “Don’t hurt it. Just knock it down 
so I can pick it up.” 

The bat, finding itself not only outnumbered but forced to cope with an expert, 
saw the handwriting on the wall and darted through the doorway of an adjacent 
room. The pursuers stopped abruptly and looked at each other aghast. They too 
had seen the handwriting on the wall. What it said was, “Ladies.” 

There was a moment of awe-struck silence—like the brooding, portentous silences 
of Wagnerian opera, or the startled silence between a flash of lightning and the 
ensuing clap of thunder. Then things began to happen. First little squeals emerged 
from within, then loud screams and shrieks. Next ladies began to emerge, fleeing 
wildly, bringing the squeals, screams and shrieks wtih them. Dr. Orr estimates the 
uproar at around one hundred decibels of sound. Last of all, out came the bat, 
darting directly through the lines of its now thoroughly demoralized pursuers and 
out through the front door into the night, squeaking cheerfully to itself like a bat 
that has enjoyed rather a large evening. 

Oh, yes, we almost forgot to mention—after the excitement had died down, Dr. 
Orr got a room—without bats. 
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WHERE SOIL IS BORN 


Weathering breaks rock into fragments which become finer as they are washed 
down the hill and mountain slopes to form the soil. 


(See page 2) 
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October Announcement 


THE REGULAR OcToBER MEETING of the California Academy of Sciences will be held 
in North American Hall, West Wing of the Academy Buildings in Golden Gate 
Park, on Monday evening, October 27, 1947, at 8 o'clock. First of the Academy’s 
autumn series on the Walter B. Scaife Foundation, the lecture of the evening, given 


by Mr. Alexander Sprunt, Jr., will be 
Our Livinc EartH 


—the title of the magnificent color film which Mr. Sprunt will present, under the 
joint auspices of the Academy and the National Audubon Society. 

This deeply significant film tells a story which vitally concerns us all, the story 
of the land upon which all life depends. 

The ruins of many early civilizations are today buried in the deserts of China, 
Africa, and western Asia, deserts made by man out of the world’s garden spots. 
Today this process of land destruction, going on over most of the remaining fertile 
parts of the earth at the fastest rate in human history, is a problem which must be 
faced. All of life is dependent upon the ability of the land to produce food. The 
growing demand of our time has almost caught up with a shrinking supply. The 
conservation of land is a problem which our civilization must solve, or perish. 

The film starts with the very creating of soil, proceeds through the stages of its 
growth, the building of a plant from sunlight, air, earth, and water. It shows the 
importance of animal life, food chains, and the role of predators in maintaining 
balance among living creatures. Here are the basic principles of conservation, of 
wise and intelligent use of natural resources. And throughout “Our Living Earth” 
there is the beauty of mountains, of rivers, of birds in flight, and of flowers unfolding. 

A forceful, authoritative speaker, Mr. Sprunt is widely known as a writer of scien- 
tific articles on the out-of-doors, and as a leader in the conservation and educational 
activities of the National Audubon Society. 

The public is cordially invited. ie 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Notice is hereby given to all Corporate Members that the Council at its October 
meeting approved the applications of Mr. Phillip A. Adams, Mr. Paul G. Brislawn, 
Mr. H. Edwin Cott, and Dr. Starker Leopold for Memsersuip, and of John An- 
drews, Glen Heath, Michael McMonagle, and Robert Smith for StuDENT MEMBER- 
sup in the California Academy of Sciences. If no objection to the election of these 
applicants be received at the office of the Academy within two weeks after October 
20, they will be considered elected. 
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From Down UNDER 


THe AcADEMY’s one-man expedition to Australia, Joseph R. Slevin, Curator of 
Herpetology, writes from a sheep station on the Queensland-New South Wales 
border: 

“Noondoo Station consists of 750,000 acres of flat land, much open, and a con- 
siderable portion covered with small trees. Emus, kangaroos, and a large bird life 
are in evidence, but none of the spectacular reptiles. In the three or four days I've 
been hunting I managed to secure some nine species of lizards, two of snakes, and 
two of amphibians... . I'll try my luck at the station | had planned visiting first-— 
Callandoon, owned by a Scotch gentleman, Mr. Mackenzie, the Laird of Dundon- 
nell. He said he would be glad to have someone visit him and take some of his snakes. 

“Life in this country seems to be about as usual but transportation is a problem 
and hotel accommodations are worse than a problem. Everybody seems to have 
taken to the cities and the streets of Sydney and Brisbane are a mass of humanity.” 


=< 


Dr. CHapmMaAN Accepts UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON APPOINTMENT 
Dr. Witperr M. Cuapman, Curator of Fishes at the California Academy of Sci- 
ences since 1942, has resigned to accept appointment as Professor of Fisheries and 
Director of the School of Fisheries at the University of Washington, Seattle. 

“During the five years of his curatorship here,” states Dr. Robert C. Miller, 
Director of the Academy, “Dr. Chapman has brought our Department of Fishes 
to new levels of scientific importance and international recognition, While keenly 
regretting his departure, the officers and staff of the Academy join in wishing Dr. 
Chapman the highest degree of success in the distinguished position to which he 
has been appointed.” 

Dr. Chapman left the Academy on October 4 to take up his new duties. 


<> 
AUSTRALIAN “JEWEL” BEETLES 
BEAUTY AND SCIENCE are often inseparable. Though an insect is to an entomologist 
primarily an insect, to be classified and studied in the light of pure or applied science, 
the Academy’s curators of insects may be heard to exclaim with delight at the varied 
and brilliant beauty of some recently acquired Australian beetles. Collected as the 
hobby of a lifetime by a lately retired school-teacher, C. Deuquet, these beetles— 
several hundreds of species—are chiefly of the family Buprestidae, which the Aus- 
tralians call “jewel beetles.” This addition goes far toward rounding out the Acad- 
emy’s already fair representation from Australasia of this large family. 
<> 


Bats Have Fun, Too 


“Prope,” Lew Lehr once remarked, “have more fun than anybody.” Well, maybe 
so—maybe not. Science knows more about this matter than has hitherto been 
revealed. 
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